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Kant contemplated ; but assuredly its chance of coming
into existence is rendered much more slender, if every
non-republican state must first change its constitution.

The plan of Bentham, which James Mill adopted
with various omissions and additions, involved a gene-
ral disarmament, and the universal abandonment of
their colonies by the leading states of Europe. These
proposals are certainly direct and thorough, but are they
not also crude and incapable of realization ? Undoubt-
edly they are quite out of harmony with existing facts
and ideas. It is to be hoped that the overgrown
armaments of modern Europe will before long be
reduced to more reasonable dimensions; but there is no
likelihood of a general agreement among states to
disband their troops and turn their navies into merchant
fleets. The abandonment of colonies is even less likely
to take place. Some of the best as well as some of the
worst feelings of humanity cry out against it. Acqui-
sitiveness and ambition forbid the surrender of vast
territories which go to swell the possessions and increase
the grandeur of the state which owns them: but patriot-
ism, the sense of duty and responsibility, and the
mutual affection which ought to exist between the
motherland and her daughters beyond the seas, speak in
the same tones and issue the same command. Mill did
not follow his master in this last proposal. His plan
contains provisions for the establishment of an inter-
national tribunal; but so great are his objections to
force that he expressly forbids the court to use it in
order to compel refractory nations to obey its decrees.
He trusts to the influence of public opinion in their
favour, and proposes to create such an opinion by
providing that " The book of the law of nations, and